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eager to see the curiosities of the world than he, but the
only travels he dared to undertake were made among his
books; there he indulged himself and voyaged, in the
ethereal journey of his magnificent Digression of the Air,
to the ends of earth; but it was a pathetic makeshift for
a man born in those adventurous days.

In the language of modern psychology. Burton suffered
under an inhibition; his nerve was shattered, and while
he watched himself stagnating, chained by his fear of life
to Oxford, his resentment against his destiny accumu-

1 lated. At moments he looked upon himself as one
prevented by the ill order of the world from exercising
his true gifts, and cried, like Hamlet, that he lacked
advancement. It was only partly true; he knew well
enough, as many a disappointed don has known since
his time, that he had played for safety and achieved it.
The bitter knowledge worked 300 years ago as it does

] now; it made his depression deeper. It was deeper still
because his practical gifts were great. There is nothing
in the least fantastic about the remarkable Utopia which
he describes in the huge preface to the sixth edition,
published in 1651-2, twelve years after his death, a
preface that has the substance of a dozen modern books;
it is hardly a Utopia at all, but rather a detailed
programme of enlightened social reform that any
benevolent despot might have made a reality. First of
all, he would have the wasteful common lands enclosed,
cyet not depopulated/ each peasant having his holding
assigned by independent assessors; where no freehold
was possible, the tenant should be guaranteed a long
lease and a known rent; no taxes on imported neces-
saries; subsidized expeditions of discovery; commercial
attaches appointed to the embassies abroad to note any
improvement in the useful arts; public maintenance of